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feeling for it as a literary language. But for the present,
and for any future that we can foresee, the mind of Ireland
will express itself in English ; and we shall be none the
less Irish for that. If we make a distinctive literature of
our own, we shall be as Irish as the Scots are Scottish;
and we may then, instead of yielding to an inferiority
complex, feel ourselves, as the Scots feel themselves, to be
ahead of the rest of the world rather than behind it.
For the moment we can make a fair showing. Within
the past fifty years we have produced eight outstanding
names : Shaw and Yeats have each received the Nobel
prize. George Moore, in some estimates, would be put on a
level with either of them ; in some estimates Joyce would
be put above any of these. A.E., Synge, James Stephens,
and O'Casey are all recognized, even more clearly out of
Ireland than in Ireland, as writers of genius, and of singu-
larly original genius.
But when all is said, the movement as a movement sums
itself up in the career of Yeats. Without Yeats it is hardly
probable that either Shaw or George Moore would have
been attracted, so far even as they were attracted, back into
the narrow orbit of Ireland, Yeats has found help and
alliance always, but they were richly earned by a man
whom no mercenary consideration, nor desire for popu-
larity, ever turned aside from the austere pursuit of his art.
With that pursuit has always been linked the wider purpose
of stimulating the intellect of his country to noble artistic
expression. His own personal work, now extended over
more than fifty years, has shown a constant natural growth
till what was a sapling in the soft flush of young greenness
stands hardened by long resistance to all weather, yet
shapely, vigorous, and fertile as in its prime. But metaphor
serves ill here. It has not been compatible with the scope
of this book to follow out the succeeding phases of this